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GAVELEERS 
PUN  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 


With  the  advent  of  1932,  the  Gaveleer 
Society  is  bunched  on  its  twelfth  year. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Harold  Shea; 
Vice-president,  Carl  Hempel;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Ponte;   Secretary,  Donald  Tracy. 

The  annual  open  meeting  held  on  October 
17  was  a  huge  success.  The  business  meet- 
ing occupied  the  first  part  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Harry  Dwyer,  chief  signalman  in  the 
United  States  Navy  was  the  guest  speaker. 
Critics  agree  that  his  address  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ever 
given  before  a  local  club.  The  musical 
entertainment  was  well  planned.  Louis 
Fontaine,  the  popular  tenor  solist  was  at 
his  best.  Paul  Bolduc  rendered  several 
beautiful   piano   selections. 

The  publishing  of  a  Gaveleer  bulletin,  to 
be  sent  to  alumni  members,  is  one  of  the 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  Others  include 
the  initiation  of  new  members,  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  presented  in  March,  and 
the  Gaveleer  dance.  Leonard  Johnson  has 
been  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  bulletin, 
and  Arthur  Martin  fills  the  position  of 
alumni  secretary. 

The  new  members  are:  Gordon  Hill, 
Olavi  Lahtinen,  John  McWhinney,  Aimo 
Teittinen,  Charles  Avadanian,  Kenneth 
Bowen,  and  Harold  Wassenar. 


ALL  SCHOOL  SOCIAL 

OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS 


The  social  and  dance  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Eastern  States  Association  Conference,  held 
in  the  library  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct- 
ober 19,  was  so  successful  that  it  promises 
to  be  an  annual  event. 

The  party  was  the  first  all-school  affair 
of  the  year.  It  was  different  from  the  usual 
type  of  school  social,  in  that  entertainment 
and  games  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all  were 
provided. 

While  the  dancing  was  going  on,  bridge 
tables  were  groaning  under  "grand  slams". 
Little  white  balls  were  being  smashed  vi- 
ciously across  ping-pong  courts,  checkers 
were  being  crowned  triumphantly  in  the 
king  row,  and  divers  other  games  and 
amusements    were    being    enjoyed. 

A  novel  and  excellent  entertainment  was 
put  on  by  no  less  a  group  than  our  own 
faculty.  As  a  student  contribution,  Miss 
Shirley  Bunnell  favored  us  with  another  of 
her  excellent  dancing  numbers. 

Student  committee  in  charge  of  social: 

Games Ruth    Sutcliffe 

Publicity Barbara    Bachelder 

Tickets Clifton  Southworth 

Entertainment  ....  Daniel  Seymour 


MR.  AND  MRS.  PARKINSON 


"Paradisus  in  Sole" — The  Park-in-Son — 
was  the  name  kindly  old  John  Parkinson 
gave  to  his  great  book  of  plants  three 
centuries  ago.  The  gentle  punning  name 
might  fittingly  be  applied  to  the  home  in 
the  center  of  the  beautiful  garden  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  rounded  out  their 
fiftieth  year  of  married  life  on  November 
eleventh.  Throughout  that  day  throngs  of 
friends  brought  their  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations. Waltham,  alone,  the  city 
whose  schools  Mr.  Parkinson  administered 
for  many  years,  was  represented  by  hun- 
dreds of  callers. 

On  the  evening  of  November  eighteenth, 
in  the  parlors  of  Miller  Hall,  members  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  joined 
with  past  and  present  members  of  the 
faculty  in  an  informal  reception  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

We  all  enjoy  celebrating  the  weddings  of 
our  friends.  Golden  wedding  celebrations 
are  in  themselves  impressive.  Beyond  all 
this,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  which 
this  particular  anniversary  gives  us,  to  ex- 
press once  more,  the  admiration  we  feel  for 
these  two  beloved  friends  of  the  College, 
and  our  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and 
kindliness  embodied  in  these  years  of  cour- 
ageous and  gracious  living. 


HONORABLE  ARTHUR  H.  LOWE 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Fitchburg 
has  lost  a  real  friend  in  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Arthur  H.  Lowe. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  group  of  local 
men  who  were  responsible  for  the  legisla- 
tion which  established  the  Fitchburg  normal 
school  in  1895.  During  37  years  of  its  histo- 
ry, Mr.  Lowe  has  shown  an  unusual  interest 
in  every  phase  of  the  development  of  this 
institution  from  its  first  building  to  its 
present  status  as  a  teachers  college.  His 
influence  has  helped  in  the  erection  of  the 
six  buildings  on  the  campus  and  was  espe- 
cially effective  in  the  purchase  of  the  large 
athletic  field  several  years  ago. 

Despite  the  many  demands  on  his  energy 
in  his  business  and  banking  connections, 
he  found  the  time  to  visit  the  Teachers 
college  regularly.  His  special  interest  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  centered  on  the  need 
for  a  new  shop  building  for  the  men  stu- 
dents in  the  practical  arts  course. 

During  the  10-year  term  on  the  advi- 
sory board  of  education,  Mr.  Lowe  at- 
tended the  class  day  and  commencement 
program  at  the  Teachers  College  and  pre- 
sented diplomas  and  degrees  to  the  grad- 
uates. 

His  faith  in  public  education  was  un- 
bounded. His  record  of  service  in  this 
cause  is  distinguished.  The  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Fitchburg  Teachers  Col- 
lege mourn  his  loss  but  his  memory  and 
influence  shall  never  die." 


MOHAWKS  PRESENT 
OBJECTIVES  FOR  ENSUING  YEAR 


When  school  opened  in  September,  the 
Mohawk  Club  entered  its  ninth  year  of  ex- 
istence as  one  of  the  major  organizations 
in  our  school. 

The  first  "pow-wow"  found  the  "loyal 
children  of  the  bear"  seated  around  the 
campfire  listening  in  profound  silence  to  the 
counsel  of  their  Chief  William  F.  Riley. 
He  introduced  "Medicine  Man"  Dacey, 
"Scribe"  John  Glennon,  and  "Keeper  of  the 
Wampum"  O'Brien  who  spoke  on  matters 
relative  to  their  respective  offices.  Chief 
Riley  presented  the  following  objectives. 

The  main  objective  of  the  organization 
this  year  is  the  production  of  the  bi-ennial 
play  which  is  scheduled  for  the  early  part  of 
February.  The  club  will  maintain  the  same 
high  standard  of  production  which  has 
characterized  all  past  Mohawk  productions. 

The  "Open  Night"  meeting  which  the 
men  members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  have  the  privilege  of  attending,  has 
already  become  history. 

The  next  topic  of  interest  centers  about 
the  Tribe's  annual  dance,  to  be  held  on  its 
traditonal  date,  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The 
usual  fine  time  which  goes  with  any  Mo- 
hawk entertainment  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
the  students. 

Finally,  the  Society  intends  this  year  to 
sponsor  various  projects  based  on  an  appeal 
for  the  promotion  of  a  higher  type  of  spirit 
and  goodfellowship  among  the  members  of 
our  school.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Mohawks  to  make  themselves  worthy  of 
our  school  and  to  do  their  utmost  "with 
courage  strong,  and  hearts  of  song,  to  carry 
thy  ideals  on." 


MEN'S  GLEE  CLUB 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  men's  glee 
club,   the   following   officers  were  elected: 

President Paul  Bolduc 

Vice-President     .     .     .     Dominic  Capone 

Secretary Vernon  Laverdure 

Treasurer Arthur  Champney 

Custodian  of  Music     .    Kenneth  Bowen 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  informed  of  a 
fine  concert  which  is  in  store  for  us  in 
the  near  future.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Hoyen  the  members  are 
thoroughly  enjoying  singing  negro  spirit- 
uals, ballads,  and  the  more  formal  sacred 
music. 

All  men  students  are  welcome  to  join  this 
progressive  club.  You  are  doubly  welcome 
if  you  sing  first  tenor  or  bass! 


Dean  to  Senior  Big  Brother  —  "Good 
morning,    Bill,    how    is    your    Freshman?" 

Bill  —  "My  Freshman?  Oh,  he's  O.K. 
He  stole  my  girl!" 
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PATRICK  MALONEY 


Freshman  Fancies 


The  day  is  one  so  typical  of  autumn. 
The  leaves  underfoot  crackle  disconcert- 
ingly as  we  approach  the  front  entrance 
with  its  broad  stone  steps.  How  like  some 
ancient  sacrificial  altar  it  appears  to  us. 
The  door  opens  and  closes.  Our  entrance 
has  been  quite  inauspicious.  The  business  of 
registration  over,  we  feel  that  our  lives  as 
students  have  begun.  How  we  envy  the 
nonchalance  of  upper-classmen.  The  lobby 
acquires  vast  proportions  when  we  attempt 
to  cross  it,  for  it  seems  that  all  eyes  are 
focused  upon  us.  The  echoing  of  our  foot- 
steps through  the  halls  roars  like  thunder 
to  our  sensitive  ears.  Our  feet  become 
alarmingly  big  and  unwieldy  as  we  shamble 
by  groups  of  upper-classmen.  Confusion  is 
the  prime  factor  of  our  existence. 

Now  the  clouds  have  lifted.  The  sun 
has  again  entered  our  lives  for  we  have 
become  settled  here  and  our  observations 
are  of  a  happier  nature.  We  have  learned 
to  share  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which 
reigns  here.  The  days  seem  much  shorter. 
We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  friendly 
warmth  of  the  venerable  old  building.  The 
instructors  have  become  personalities.  So 
many  impressions  crowd  into  our  minds 
and  they  all  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
we  are  glad  to  be  here. 

Weikko  M.  Pasanen,  F.P.A. 


The  Value  Of  Education 

Education  will  not  produce  noble  charac- 
ters, but  it  will  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in 
us,  and  set  to  work  all  our  natural  abilities. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  make  the 
most  of  the  gifts  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  to  develop  our  minds  to  the  highest 
degree. 

The  educated  man  is  able  to  do  most  for 
his  fellowmen,  to  lead  the  way  for  those 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  he. 

Education  leads  to  greater  enjoyment  of 
life  by  opening  to  us  the  world  of  books; 
by  helping  us  to  an  appreciation  of  art,  in- 
vention, music  and  science.  Much  beauty 
is  passed  by  unobserved  by  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  has  not  been  taught  to  see  and 
to  hear. 

As  a  wage-earner  the  educated  man  has 
advantages  over  the  uneducated,  but  the 
difference  in  salary  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  consider. 

A  college  education  will  give  us  an  inter- 
est in  learning.  The  more  knowledge  we 
obtain  the  more  eager  we  become  to  go 
further  into  the  subjects  we  have  been 
studying.  Education  makes  us  curious  to 
find  out  more  and  more  about  our  world 
and  its  people  and  to  Investigate  the  prog- 


Familiar  to  every  dormitory  girl,  was 
the  lovable  old  character  who  patroled  the 
grounds  after  nine  o'clock  every  evening. 
Patrick  Maloney,  familiarly  called  "Pat," 
was  born  in  Ireland.  If  you  had  met  him, 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  tell 
you  this.  Having  talked  with  him  for  two 
minutes  you  would  be  sure  of  it,  for  certain 
evidences  of  his  childhood  training  on  that 
island  remained  with  him  until  his  death. 
His  brogue  and  wit  proved  him  to  be  a 
real  Irishman. 

In  his  early  youth,  Pat  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Fitchburg.  Here  he  worked 
for  many  years  and  finally,  success  crowned 
his  efforts.  He  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  mill  in  which  he  was  employed.  About 
ten  years  ago,  he  was  appointed  night 
watchman  for  the  Normal  school.  He 
worked  there  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Pat  was  rather  a  large  man.  His  foot- 
steeps  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  halls  at  night 
were  heavy.  Sometimes,  as  we  lay  in  bed, 
we  could  even  hear  his  breathing — for 
there  were  many  stairs  to  climb  and  Pat 
was  growing  old.  However,  he  was  a  jolly 
old  fellow  and  was  always  willing  to  joke 
with  us. 

Yet  there  were  times  when  we  weren't  so 
fond  of  him.  Often  when  we  were  having 
a  party,  and  had  become  a  bit  too  boister- 
ous, a  knock  would  come  at  the  door,  and 
there  would  be  Pat  to  remind  us  that 
the  neighbors  would  like  to  get  to  sleep. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  always  willing  to  sam- 
ple the  refreshments.  Many  times  we  would 
slip  out  of  our  rooms  after  hours  only  to 
encounter  Pat  and  be  sent  directly  back 
again.  Then  comes  the  picture  of  Pat  send- 
ing; our  friends  home  on  "weekend"  nights 
and  making  us  go  to  bed.  But  he  was  right, 
for  he  was  carrying  out  his  orders  and  we, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  were  being 
careless  of  rules. 

Now  the  bulky  figure  in  the  old  dark 
blue  coat,  with  its  double  row  of  brass 
buttons,  is  no  longer  seen  around  the  cam- 
pus. The  old  kerosene  lantern  which  he  al- 
ways carried  is  out.  We  miss  his  "Good- 
night, dear,  and  God  bless  you"  when  we 
come  in  at  night.  Indeed,  he  seemed  truly  a 
part  of  our  life  here,  and  will  stand  out 
in  our  memory  as  an  important  figure  in 
our  student  days. 

— Katherine  M.  Flynn,  S.  J.  A. 

ress  that  is  being  made. 

Only  through  developing  our  intellect  to 
the  highest  degree  will  we  be  able  to  offer 
the  best  service  to  God  and  man. 

—Phyllis  B.  Fall,  F.  E.  3 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Leo  Maillet 

NOVEMBER  16,  1932 

"Better  than  honor  and  glory  and  history's 
iron  pen, 

Was  the  thought  of  duty  done  and  the  love 
of  his  fellow-men." 


Assembly  Notes 

Raymond  Morin 

Fitchburg  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
young  pianoforte  genius,  Raymond  Morin. 
Teachers  College  students  were  privileged 
to  hear  Mr.  Morin  display  his  unquestion- 
able talent  at  the  morning  assembly  of 
October  14th. 

Many  of  us  remembered  Morin's  recitals 
of  last  season.  This  year  he  not  only 
sustained  his  previous  reputation,  but  gave 
ample  assurance  that  his  artistic  work  will 
continue. 

The  deep,  rich,  melodious  chords  of 
Rachmanioff's  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor 
opened  Raymond's  programme.  This  solo 
showed  his  ability  to  interpret  Russian 
music  —  a  thing  very  few  artists  can  do. 
Morin  is  a  master  of  style,  technically 
positive,  and  infinitely  precise!  He  is  easily 
one  of  the  leading  virtuoso  pianists  of  the 
hour. 

Mr.  Morin's  second  rendition  was  George 
Gershwin's  popular  "Rhapsody  In  Blue." 
Few  pianists  can  play  Gershwin.  It  requires 
more  than  dexterity  and  power  to  do 
justice  to  the  complex  pattern  and  the 
savage  beat  of  the  rhythm.  Morin  brought 
out  of  the  Rhapsody  all  that  Gershwin 
put  into  it.  In  the  Grandioso  finale,  he  was 
the  brilliant  Morin  of  our  expectations.  He 
reached  this  climax  with  great  technical 
ease. 

Many  people  who  were  conventionally 
schooled  in  music  find  it  extremly  difficult 
to  accept  this  modern  form  of  music.  The 
figures  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
may  be  woven  into  their  musical  being, 
but  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  new  of 
music  as  in  the  new  of  art.  The  painter  of 
yesteryear  must  needs  have  a  field  of 
dairies  before  him  for  his  inspiration.  The 
modern  artist  paints  only  his  impression  of 
a  field  of  daisies,  thereby  scoring  one  on 
the  daisy  field  by  making  the  work  his 
personal  conception.  And  so  with  the  music 
of  modern  trend.  We  may  not  admire  an 
individual  conception  but  we  cannot  take 
issue  with  a  mere  concept.  Our  artist 
does  not  say  that  his  work  depicts  a  par- 
ticular daisy  field,  it  is  merely  his  impres- 
sion. Mr.  Gershwin  brings  out  his  impres- 
sion on  the  modern  phases  of  life  in  his 
Rhapsody  —  thus   did   Morin   interpret  it. 

Morin  has  the  natural  gift  of  injecting 
into  his  work  a  splash  of  brilliant  color 
which  obviously  stirred  the  faculty  and 
student  body  to  a  tremendous  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

As  an  encore,  Morin  offered  Chopin's 
Scherzo  in  B  flat.  The  interpretation  de- 
lighted everyone.  In  this  number  Chopin 
combined  a  splendid  vigor  with  his  charac- 
teristic ethereal  mood.  In  the  melodic 
passages  with  which  it  opens  and  draws 
toward  its  close,  the  smooth  diminuendo  of 
the  runs  was  as  light  and  sparkling  as 
the  spray  of  a  fountain  picked  up  and 
carried  off  by  a  gust  of  wind.  In  the 
Sostenuto  Morin  played  with  great  warmth, 
and  through  the  Adagio  he  brought  forth 
a  color  of  impassioned  appeal  which  sets 
a  veritable  standard  in  pianistic  emotional- 
ism. 

(Continued  on  page  five) 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
AS  A  TEXT 


There  are  numerous  values  derived  from 
using  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a  text  book. 

In  the  first  place,  the  magazine  affords 
the  reader  many  pleasant  hours  because  of 
the  intensely  interesting  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial. Never  does  the  student  have  to  utter 
a  mournful  sigh  as  he  picks  up  this  text! 
He  does  not  read  it  because  it  has  been 
assigned,  but  because  he  really  wants  to  do 
so.  As  a  result  he  gets  much  more  out  of 
the  reading. 

Let  us  consider  more  definitely  the  types 
of  material  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  titles  taken  from  the 
October  issue  —  "Paul  Pry  and  Privacy," 
"Mojave."  'Creed  of  a  schoolmaster,"  "Too 
Manv  Books,"  "At  the  Hearst  Ranch," 
•  Martyrs  All,"  and  "What's  a  Man  To 
Do?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  articles  of 
all  types.  Everyone,  therefore,  is  sure  to 
find  something  which  especially  interests 
him. 

Not  only  does  the  student  derive  much 
pleasure  from  this  text,  but  he  also  gains 
something  of  real  value  from  his  reading. 
Many  of  the  articles  discuss  important 
questions  of  the  day,  which  everyone  should 
understand  in  order  to  talk  intelligently 
with  his  friends. 

After  reading  articles  of  this  nature,  a 
person  is  likely  to  avoid  any  of  less  value. 
He  begins  to  discriminate  and  to  read  only 
what  is  worthwhile. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  interest- 
ing stories,  which  are  quite  different  from 
those  usually  found  in  current  magazines. 
I  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  story,  "What's  a 
Man  To  Do?"  appearing  in  the  October 
number. 

Finally,  this  magazine  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  enriching  one's  vocabulary. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  appre- 
ciates its  value  as  a  text  book. 

—  Gertrude  Tikkala,  S.  E. 


LEWIS  E.  LAWES 


Poor  Fishy 


Fishy  's  hungry  I  can  see. 

Fishy  's    nibbling    at    the    hook, 

Fishy  's  looking  up  at  me 
With  a  doleful  fishy  look. 

"Something   fishy."   fishy   thinks, 

(If  indeed  a  fishy  does), 
Fishy   gurgles,   fishy  drinks 

Biggest  fish  as  ever  was. 

Fishy  turns  and  swims  away 

Gazing  at  the  wriggly  worm; 
"No,  they  don't  come  every  day 

Lovely,  juicy  things  that  squirm." 

Fishy   soon   swims  back   again  — 
Is   approaching   bit   by   bit  — 

Quickly  lunges  forward,   then  — 
Foolish    fishy    swallows    itl 

Fight,  oh  frantic  fishy,  fight  1 
Fight,   my  prey,  as  best  you  can 

Yet  I'll  warrant,  e'er  tonight 
You'll  be  in  the  frying  pan. 

—  Luke  Early,  S.  J.  A. 


Stttdent  (listening  to  garralous  co-ed)  — 
"She  must  have  been  vaccinated  with  a 
victrola  needle." 


What  would  the  layman  do  if  he  sudden- 
ly found  himself  in  charge  of  more  than 
two  thousand  men  in  a  prison?  Their  ag- 
gregate sentences  amount  to  approximately 
twenty  thousand  years.  Warden  Lewis  E. 
Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  considers  himself  ac- 
countable for  these  twenty  thousand  years. 
Quite  a  responsibility  that! 

Warden  Lawes  is,  however,  capable 
of  such  a  task.  Since  early  manhood  he  has 
been  extremly  interested  in  prisons.  He  star- 
ted his  work  as  a  night  guard  in  a  small 
i  outhern  prison  often  called  the  "Siberia  of 
America."  It  was  a  difficult,  gruesome  task ; 
one  that  might  have  broken  a  weaker  man. 
But  he  conquered  that  situation  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  the  harassing,  smaller  details 
which  were  part  of  his  work.  He  did  this 
not  aggressively  with  a  "conquering  hero" 
attitude,  but  quietly,  efficiently  and  cour- 
ageously. 

After  that  first  initiation,  he  went  to  other 
prisons  in  different  capacit;es.  Always  his 
presence  seemed  to  change  the  atmosphere 
of  the  prison.  When  in  direct  charge  of 
the  pri-oners  he  was  firm,  tactful  and 
reasonable,  rather  than  the  harsh,  driving, 
slavemaster  type  of  warden  so  common  in 
those  days. 

He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
prison  warden  is  in  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing either  inhumanly  hard  and  cynical,  or 
foolishly  sentimental.  Mr.  Lawes  has  struck 
the  medium.  Although  he  was  very  strict 
about  obedience  to  rules,  he  recognized  an 
exception  when  it  occured.  His  book  tells 
of  several  such  experiences  when  his  kind- 
ness —  his  humaneness  —  overcame  purely 
mechanical  rules.  Such  things  never  happen- 
ed, however,  until  he  had  carefully  thought 
out  both  sides  of  the  question  of  that 
moment. 

His  concept  of  what  a  prison  should  be 
was  not  the  type  prevalent  then,  which 
seemed  to  promote  crime  rather  than  pre- 
vent it  —  to  wreck  lives  which  might  have 
been  salvaged.  His  was  a  constructive  view- 
point. He  believed  that  for  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  inmates,  a  prison  should  be  a 
place  for  the  rebuilding  of  broken  or  misled 
lives. 

At  that  time  a  wardenship  was  usually 
a  "political  plum"  handed  out  by  the  party 
in  power.  Lawes  had  a  multitude  of  tempt- 
ing opportunities  for  higher  things  by 
cornipt  methods.  He  could  have  made 
thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  in 
graft.  He  was  not  that  type  of  man.  He 
was  not  "in  the  game"  for  personal  profit. 
He  had  one  of  the  broadest  social  outlooks 
and  the  most  humanitarian  ideas  among 
the  influential  men  of  that  time.  That  term 
"social-mindedness"  heads  the  list  of  his 
character  qualities. 

It  was  a  decided  tribute  to  him  that  he 
was  offered  the  wardenship  of  Sing  Sing, 
not  as  a  political  favor,  but  because  he 
was  recognized  as  the  only  man  suited  for 
the   position. 

A  just  account  of  all  the  things  which  he 
has  done  for  Sing  Sing,  both  for  the  institu- 
tion and  for  the  inmates  would  necessarily 
be  extremely  lengthy.  He  has  worked 
against  opposition  which  was  sometimes 
tremendous.  He  has  made  Sing  Sing  the 
most  modern  prison  in  the  world.   He  has 


MRS  PENLUST 
ON  THE  DAMASCUS  ROAD 


Mary  Ellen  Chase 
Atlantic  Monthly,  October  1932 

Mary  Ellen  Chase  is  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Smith  College.  Her 
autobiography,  "A  Goodly  Heritage,"  was 
brought    out    by   Henry   Holt   in   October. 

This  is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Pen- 
lust,  a  middle-aged  lady,  typical  of  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  long  to  recapture 
and  renew  fruitless  youth;  "who,  having 
accepted  life  for  nearly  half  a  century 
with  a  kind  of  negative  patience,  now, 
yearn,  paradoxically  enough,  to  give  back 
to  life  the  power  and  glory  they  have 
never  been  able  to  wrest  from  it." 

Mrs.  Penlust  wanted  to  write  short  sto- 
ries. The  advertising  sections  of  dozens 
of  magazines  assured  her  she  cou'd  write, 
if  she  only  would,  so  she  took  an  exten- 
sion course  at  one  of  our  largest  uni- 
versities. Most  students  learning  to  write 
belong  to  one  of  two  groups;  those  who 
can  create  stories  but  have  no  power  over 
language,  and  those  who  know  how  to 
write,  but  have  nothing  to  say.  Mrs.  Pen- 
lust  was  unique.  She  had  nothing  to  say, 
nor  did  she  know  how  to  say  it.  Yet  she  was 
undaunted  and  calmly  patient  in  the  face  of 
the  instructor's  criticism.  With  one  aim 
in  view,  like  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
Mrs.  Penlust  was  fired  with  the  desire  to 
write  a  story,  publish  it,  and  receive  pay- 
ment therefrom.  The  story,  (which  broke 
every  canon  of  short-story  construction), 
was  finally  written.  It  was  entitled  "Bleed- 
ing Hearts,"  and  to  the  amazement  of  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Penlust  sold  the  story  to  a 
seed  catalogue  concern  for  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cent=.  The  fickle  servants  of  Chance 
and  Destiny  had  exalted  Mrs.  Penlust. 

As  a  character  study,  I  consider  this 
story  remarkable.  The  Mrs.  Penlusts  of 
the  world  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
people  coming  in  contact  with  them  see  a 
new  and  delightful  angle  of  human  nature. 
I  liked  and  admired  Mrs.  Penlust.  and  I 
think  the  author  must  have  known  and 
liked  her  to  have  written  about  her  so 
warmly  and  vividly.  Surely  Mrs.  Penlust 
is  a  real  character.  Miss  Chase,  the  author, 
has  a  humor  all  her  own,  and  one  sensed 
rather  than  read  it.  throughout  the  story. 
The  vocabulary  was  unusual.  I  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  name  "Mrs. 
Penlust,"  which  the  author  probably  coin- 
ed to  fit  the  character  she  wished  to 
portray. 

—  Dorothy  Geiger,  Sen.  E. 


Man  to  man  —  "Finished  studying?" 
Man  to  man  —  "Study?  No!  These  girls 
distract  me!" 


tried  continually  to  help  his  charges  to 
become  clean,  honest  men  and  good  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  countless  men 
remember  him  in  their  prayers  of  thank- 
fulness for  a  renewed  and  richer  life.  We. 
on  the  outside,  must  also  lay  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  this  man  —  Lewis  E.  Lawes. 

—  Barbara  Bachelder,  S.J.  A. 
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COLLEGE  COURIER 


WAA 


OUR  W.  A.  A. 


The  following  conversation  was  over- 
heard between  a  Freshman  and  a  Senior 
during  the  first  week  of  school. 

Freshman: —  "I'm  used  to  a  lot  of  ex- 
citement and  I  haven't  found  much  here, 
yet.    Don't  you  do  anything  but  study?" 

Senior: —  "You  just  wait.  Our  athletic 
schedule  hasn't  started  to  function." 

(The  same  two  girls  meet  on  the  first  of 
November) . 

Freshman: —  (enthusiastically)  "My  — 
I  haven't  time  to  think.  I'm  on  the  Orange 
Team  you  know  and  are  we  going  to  fight 
this  year  for  that  Shield?  The  Black  Team 
hasn't  a  chance  even  though  Kay  Benson 
is  tring  to  pep  them  up.  Our  Captain,  Kay 
Flynn,  is  working  hard. 

"I  like  that  idea  of  drawing  your  teams 
at  the  Rally.  All  the  girls  were  so  thrilled 
over  their  choice  of  team.  The  Olympic 
Games  were  such  fun !  I  played  marbles, 
roly  poly,  blind  man's  buff  and  many  other 
interesting  games.  The  initiation  was  great, 
too." 

Senior: —  "Have  you  been  out  for  hockey 
practice  ?  Did  you  make  any  of  the  teams  ?" 

Freshman: —  "Hockey?  I  never  played 
it  before,  but  I  have  learned  so  much  at 
the  practice.  I  even  know  how  to  take  a 
'roll  in'  without  falling  down  on  my  knees. 
Wasn't  that  a  good  game  between  the 
Orange  and  Black?  1  to  0!  And  did  the 
Orange  fight  during  the  second  half?  I 
didn't  make  that  team  but  I  played  on 
the  division  team.  Now,  I  may  go  to  the 
Hockey   Dinner." 

Senior: —  "And  is  that  fun?  All  the 
girls  wear  their  gym  outfits,  and  we  do 
enjoy  ourselves.  We  have  old  fashioned 
dancing  afterwards." 

Freshman: —  "That  reminds  me.  Did 
you  go  on  the  hike  to  the  Deserted  Village 
during  October?  Wasn't  that  some  climb, 
and  were  the  Freshmen  dead?  But  it  was 
worth  it.  The  lunch  tasted  so  good.  And 
the  games  1  I  bet  folks  could  hear  our 
singing  down  on  Main  Street.  I  am  just 
waiting  for  our  hikes  to  Whalom,  Rollstone 
Hill,  Coggshall  Park,  and  the  rest.  I  hope 
they  don't  interfere  with  our  Soccer  Games, 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


ACTIVITIES 


An  English  scientist  has  been  able  to  as- 
certain that  an  ant  which  he  had  under  ob- 
servation, died  of  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  an 
ailment  hitherto  associated  only  with  hu- 
man   beings. 

This  startling  discovery  amused  me,  and 
absentmindedly  I  set  about  conjecturing  as 
to  what  had  brought  on  this  malady  which 
had  precipitated  in  the  untimely  death  of 
the  ant.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  could 
we  not,  by  a  pardonable  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination, draw  a  parallel  between  the  ant 
and  the  human  being.  The  thought  intrigued 
me  so  I  decided  to  use  it  in  develop:ng  the 
topic  concerning  extra-curricular  activities. 

I  like  to  imagine  the  ant,  by  nature  a 
b:sy  creature,  neglecting  his  social  and  rec- 
reational pleasures,  and  day  after  day  seek- 
ing nothing  to  interrupt  the  dull  monotony 
of  his  work.  While  his  fellow  creatures  va- 
ry their  program  with  restful  strolls  into 
the  neighboring  forests  of  grass  or  with 
community  games,  he  stolidly  goes  about 
his  work.  Soon  it  becomes  an  obsession  with 
him  and  his  sleep  is  troubled  by  fantastic 
nightmares.  He  becomes  a  drudge  and  we 
look  for  his  collapse  in  the  near  future.  He 
finally  collapses  and  goes  insane.  His 
death  brings  to  an  end  a  tragic  story  and  we 
can  picture  the  final  scene  at  his  home  where 
relatives  and  friends  have  gathered.  They 
speak  in  subdued  tones  so  we  hear  only 
snatches   of   their  conversation. 

"Nothing  but  too  much  work,"  we  hear 
one  say  who  looks  very  much  like  a  doctor. 
The  others  nod  in  acquiesence. 

So  it  is  with  us.  We  need  some  outside 
activity  to  balance  our  lives.  The  case  of 
the  ant  is  perhaps  a  bit  far-fetched  but  the 
thought  is  there.  We  have  so  many  inter- 
esting clubs  and  other  recreational  oppor- 
tunities which  should  claim  some  of  our 
time  here  at  school  that  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  suffering  the  fate  of  the  ant.  Why  not 
benefit  by  them? 

— i  Weikko    Pasanen,    F.  P.  A. 

because  I  like  to  kick  a   ball  around." 

Senior: —  "Have  you  made  any  resolu- 
tions since  becoming  a  college  girl?" 

Freshman: —  "Yes,  I  have  resolved  to 
leam  to  play  tennis.  With  our  new  coach 
and  the  special  time  allotted,  every  girl 
should  learn  to  play.  When  I  saw  the  four 
girls  from  our  school,  Peg  Splaine,  Peg 
Gallant,  Phil  Fall,  and  Mabel  Clark  playing 
against  the  High  School  Team,  I  envied 
them." 

Senior: —  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
this  weekend?   You  know  it  is  a  long  one." 

Freshman: —  "I'll  go  home,  I  guess,  but 
I  wish  I  were  going  to  Framingham  with 
Helen  May  and  Mabel  Clark.  They'll  have 
a  lot  of  fun  at  that  Athletic  Conference. 
I  think  they  will  get  many  suggestions  that 
will  help  our  Athletic  Association." 

Senior: —  "There  goes  the  dinner  bell. 
So  you  find  plenty  to  keep  you  busy?" 

Freshman:—  "I'll  say  so." 


SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  FALL  SEASON 
October: —  Swimming   at   Whalom   and 
Gardner. 


Alumni  Notes 


The  following  greeting  has  been  received 
from  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 
November  1,   1932. 
Dear  Students, 

Out  of  the  World  War  came  many  expres- 
sions which  have  lost  their  usefulness,  but  I 
believe  that  "Carry  On"  still  bears  a  chal- 
lenge ! 

You,  as  students  of  "our"  school,  have 
much  to  do  to  "Carry  On"  the  spirit  and 
courage  demonstrated  by  those  members  of 
the  faculty  who  had  the  early  interests  of 
the  school  at  heart. 

I  never  walk  about  the  corridors  of 
the  school,  without  sensing  the  presence  of 
those  fine  souls  who  made  the  first  years 
so  successful. 

Those  of  us  who  were  early  graduates 
never  had  to  meet  the  difficult  tasks  which 
will  be  yours,  as  you  leave  the  protection  of 
your  school  to  go  out  into  the  hectic  and 
unsteady  world  of  today.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  student  who  has  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Fitchburg  will  be  well  equipped 
to  "Carry  On."  You  will  do  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  your  own  lives  happier, 
and  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
richer  for  having  known  you. 

I  am  proud  of  the  College  to  which  I 
have  tried  to  be  so  loyal  over  this  long 
period  of  years. 

I  wish  you  well ! 
—  Evelyn  Amidon  Knapp,   1906 — 08 


The  granting  of  degrees  at  Fitchburg 
Teachers  College  is  bringing  back  a  large 
number  of  former  graduates.  During  the 
current  year  fifty-seven  graduates  are  en- 
rolled as  students  in  the  class  earning  de- 
grees in  June,  1933.  During  the  summer 
session  of  1932,  one  hundred  forty-five  of 
the  graduates  attended  the  Fitchburg 
Teachers  College  to  earn  points  toward 
their   degree. 

Opportunity  is  open  to  graduates  of  the 
three  and  four  year  courses  to  earn  degrees 
by  attending  summer  sessions  for  five 
summers,  or  by  attending  the  regular  ses- 
sion for  one  school  year.  Graduates  of  the 
two  year  course  may  earn  degrees  by  at- 
tending summer  sessions  for  ten  summers, 
or  by  attending  regular  sessions  for  two 
years.  Credit  is  given  for  a  limited  number 
of  courses  taken  at  other  institutions. 


HEARD  IN  THE  CORRIDORS 


They  say  that  after  attending  a  Fresh- 
man officer  nominations  meeting,  a  hockey 
game  drops  in  our  estimation.  Parliamen- 
tary procedure  was  forgotten  temporarily 
— to  the  amusement  of  those  present — 
but  conventions  are  so  tiresome  anyway! 


Instructor  to  Senior  P. A.—  "Well,  how 
goes  Calculus?" 

Senior    P.  A "The    book    is    a    fine 

print   job." 

October: —  Tennis  Match  with  Fitchburg 
High    School. 

November: —  Hockey  Games  with  Gard- 
ner High  School. 


COLLEGE  COURIER 
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LIGHTNING 


It  was  a  sultry  summer  evening  a  year 
ago  that  my  two  brothers  and  I  went  to 
Revere  Beach.  After  meandering  about 
the  waterfront,  gazing  at  the  sideshows  and 
midway  attractions,  we  came  to  what  ap- 
peared to  the  casual  observer  to  be  a  mon- 
strous mass  of  mangled  metal  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  high,  weaving  here  and 
there  with  no  definite  purpose.  Upon 
closer  observation  we  saw  that  it  was  the 
famed  "Lightning  Roller-Coaster",  said  to 
be  the  most  thrilling  and  terrifying  ride 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Our  first  reaction 
to  the  sight  of  the  roller  coaster  was  that 
it  was  a  wreck.  However,  we  soon  saw 
one  of  the  cars  go  shooting  over  the  rails, 
with  sickening  drops  and  abrupt  curves, 
which  did  not  help  our  fast  weakening  re- 
solve to   ride  on  the  coaster. 

After  much  debate,  in  which  ridicule, 
coaxing,  and  bantering  entered,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  my  older  brother  and 
I  should  try  it.  With  fear  and  trepidation 
concealed  as  best  we  could,  we  purchased 
our  tickets  and  were  strapped  into  the  car. 
This  increased  our  misgivings. 

The  car  started  slowly,  grinding  its  way 
up  the  long,  steep  grade  making  us  feel  as 
though  we  were  about  to  topple  backwards. 
We  reached  the  top  after  what  seemed  an 
eternity.  Suspended  for  a  moment,  a  pa- 
norama of  the  calm  ocean  and  the  myriad 
twinkling  Tghts  of  the  beach  stretched  be- 
fore us.  A  moment  of  preparedness,  and 
then  the  car  dove  suddenly  and  sickeningly 
for  over  a  hundred  feet,  spun  dizzily  around 
a  vertically  banked  curve,  darted  up  the 
second  steep  incline  and  then  went  through 
such  a  series  of  twists,  turns,  drops  and 
climbs,  that  it  seemed  as  if  our  bodies  were 
being  wrenched  and  tossed  by  the  powerful, 
gripping  hands  of  an  unseen  monster.  Seem- 
ingly centuries  pa-sed.  Then  the  car  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop.  We  staggered  out,  gasp- 
ing a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  grate- 
ful to  be  on  solid  ground  once  again. 

— Carl  Hempel,  S.  J.  A. 


SOCCER 


The  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
was  represented  on  the  soccer  field  this 
season  by  one  of  the  best  elevens  in  years. 
The  schedule  which  has  been  completed 
shows  four  victories,  two  losses  and  one 
tie  for  our  team. 

Coach  Jim  Hammond's  first  call  for 
candidates  was  answered  by  approximately 
thirty  men.  This  group  included  many 
veterans  left  over  from  last  year.  After 
several  weeks  of  hard  practise  Coach 
Hammond  made  his  final  cut  and  the 
following  men  survived:  Captain  Riley, 
Spring,  Haggerty,  Hopkins,  Steeves,  Pease, 
Southworth,  Kearns,  MacWhinney,  Ponte, 
Johnson,  Robertson,  McNeil,  Bixby,  Felton. 
Naumnik,  Corkum.  Peterson,  Cummings, 
Bono  and  Teittinen. 

The  schedule  as  announced  by  Manager 
Dacey  was  made  up  of  seven  games;  four 
at  home  and  three  on  the  road.  Fitchburg 
Teachers  College  ended  its  season  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  by  drubbing  Harvard  Junior 
Varsity  at  the  Cambridge  game. 

Note:  As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  enough 
praise  of  the  work  of  our  team  to  warrent 
our  promising  a  detailed  account  of  the 
season  in  our  next  issue. 


WOMEN'S  STUDENT 

GOVERNMENT 


On  the  evening  of  November  9,  1932,  the 
Dormitory  Girls  and  Day  Girls  Goverment 
Association  held  their  annual  formal  ban- 
quet at  six  o'clock,  in  the  dining  room  in 
Palmer  Hall.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred girls  present.  Several  members  of  the 
faculty  were  guests,  including  President  and 
Mrs.  Herlihy,  Miss  Bradt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony,  Miss  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston.  About  twenty 
of  the  college  men,  headed  by  John  Hag- 
gerty, served. 

Between  the  courses  special  songs  were 
sung  by  the  group.  Dinner  was  followed  by 
a  short  program  of  after-dinner  talks  with 
Miss  Alice  Gill,  House-president  of  Palmer 
Hall,  as  toast  mistress.  The  theme  about 
which  the  speeches  were  built  was  an  Edu- 
cational Jaunt.  Miss  Ruth  Sutcliffe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dormitory  Student  Council 
spoke  as  The  Urban  Passenger.  Miss  Co- 
rinne  Senesac  sang,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Perry. 

A  second  talk,  The  Surburban  Passenger, 
was  given  by  Miss  Barbara  Bachelder,  pres- 
ident of  the  Day  Girls'  Association.  Fol- 
lowing this  Miss  Bradt  spoke  as  The  Guide 
and  President  Herlihy  as  The  Driver.  A 
trumpet  solo  by  Miss  Winifred  Dodge  was 
well  done. 

After  the  singing  of  the  school  song,  Alma 
Mater,  the  whole  assemblage  adjourned  to 
the  lbrary  for  dancing.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  Lester  Kimball's  orchestra. 

This  occasion  is  always  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  delightful  affairs  of  the  school 
year.  This  year  it  was  the  most  successful 
banquet  ever  given. 


MEN'S  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 


So  many  noteworthy  projects  have  been 
set  up  by  the  various  branches  of  this  As- 
sociation that  we  feel  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  work  accomplished. 
In  this  issue  we  tell  you  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  W.  A.  A.  In  the  December 
issue  we  plan  to  give  you  interesting  details 
concerning  the  M.  S.  A.  and  its  subsidiary 
boards.  Be  sure  to  secure  your  December 
issue  I 


Debating 


During  the  week  prior  to  election  day, 
student  representatives  of  the  Republican, 
Socialist  and  Democratic  Parties  spoke  at 
assembly,  each  one  outlining  the  platform 
of   his  party. 

These  men,  experienced  debaters,  set 
forth  their  arguments  in  clear,  logical,  se- 
quence. As  an  interesting  conclusion  to 
this  program,  students  from  the  History 
Department  arranged  for  the  polling  of  a 
straw  ballot. 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
Morin  may  be  one  of  the  youngest 
artists  of  the  East,  but  he  is  gaining  a 
nation-wide  reputation  as  the  pianistic 
sensation  of  the  hour.  Our  best  wishes  are 
extended  to  him ! 

—  Paul  Bolduc.S.J.A. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  TO  PRESENT 
SKIDDING 


The  Comedy,  "Skidding",  is  a  fre-h  sincere 
picture  of  American  family  life.  That  mar- 
riage, its  sancity  and  its  beauty,  is  skidding 
is  the  theme  as  enunciated  by  Aunt  Milly, 
the  far  sighted  spinster  teacher.  Young 
Andy  with  his  first  "case"  provides  suffi- 
cient fun  for  one  evening.  Humor  is  blend- 
ed with  pathos,  and  a  well  garnished  phil- 
osophy makes  "Skidding"  more  significant 
than  the  average  comedy.  It  is  life. 

Cast   of   Characters 
Aunt  Milly     .     .     .       Marietta   Donnellan 

Andy Luke  Early 

Mrs.  Hardy     ....  Ruth  Delaney 
Judge  Hardy    .     .    .    Daniel  Seymour 
Grandpa  Hardy     .     .    Fay  Smith 
Estelle  Hardy  Campbell    Gertrude  Salny 
Wayne  Trenton,  III     .Edward    Lynch 
Marion  Hardy     .  Margaret  Gallant 

Mr.  Stubbins     .     .     .   Paul  O'Connor 
Myra  Hardy  Wilcox     .Eleanor  Rogers 

This  play  is  to  be  coached  by  Miss 
Belle  Nixon,  a  member  of  the  National 
Dramatic  Fraternity  known  as  The  Players. 

EPSILON  CHAPTER 


The  latter  part  of  June  1931  marked 
the  installation  at  Fitchburg  State  Teachers 
College  of  a  Greek  letter  fraternity.  It  is 
known  as  the  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Epsilon 
Pi  Tau,  Honorary  Professional  Fraternity 
in  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational-Industrial 
Education.  The  purposes  and  ideals  of  this 
fraternity  are  to  recognize  the  place  of  skill ; 
to  promote  social  proficiency;  to  foster, 
counsel,  and  reward  research  and  to  publish 
and  circulate  the  results  of  research. 

The  Epsilon  Chapter  at  Fitchburg  was 
made  possible  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Weston,  and  Mr. 
MacLean  who  are  members  of  the  Alpha 
Chapter  at  Ohio  State  University.  Before 
the  chapter  was  granted,  the  school  was 
carefully  scrutinized  from  all  angles  to  note 
the  interest  in  the  Fraternities'  Ideals  and 
to  judge  the  capacity  for  achieving  them. 
This  was  done  by  the  National  Policies 
Board  which  consists  of  Elroy  Bollinger  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Homer 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
William  Warner  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Orville  Sink  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  and  Edwin  Lee  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  scholastic  requirements  of  the  fra- 
ternity are  an  average  of  B  in  all  shop  work 
and  an  average  of  C  in  other  studies.  The 
number  of  students  is  limited  to  a  quarter 
of  the  combined  junior  and  senior  classes. 
The  present  student  members  initiated  last 
June  are  Keith  Atkinson,  Walter  Dudley, 
James  Smith,  Henry  Suomala,  and  Ray- 
mond Warner,  all  members  of  the  Senior 
Practical  Arts  fourth  division.  The  officers 
are  Raymond  Warner,  president;  James 
Smith,  vice-president;  Walter  Dudley,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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COLLEGE  COURIER 


REALM  OF  BOOKS 


"Where  are  you  going,  Jane?" 

"I  have  a  free  hour  and  I'm  going  to  the 
library  to  see  if  I  can  find  an  interesting 
short  story." 

"There  are  many  things  in  the  library 
which  will  interest  you.  It  is  too  bad  you 
have  only  one  period  to  spend  there.  Why 
not  pick  out  a  good  book  of  fiction  and 
enjoy  yourself?" 

Mary  was  enthusiastic.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  stood  before  the  library  shelves. 

"Here's  one,  Pearl  Buck's  'Good  Earth.'  I 
wonder  what  it's  all  about?" 

"I've  heard  of  it,"  announced  the  imper- 
turbable Jane.  "  'Good  Earth'  is  the  book 
which  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  '31.  The 
story  is  now  being  staged  and  screened. 
It  is  one  of  those  rare  treasures  you  happen 
on  occasionally.  It  is  the  story  of  China 
and  Chinese  peasant  life,  pictured  in  such 
a  manner  as  has  never  before  been  por- 
trayed in  fiction.  You  need  no  advance 
knowledge  of  China  or  the  Chinese  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  this  book. 

"The  story  deals  with  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  Chinese  peasant,  Wang  Tuang,  who 
marries  O-lan,  an  honest,  faithful  though 
plain  woman,  who  bears  his  sons.  His 
whole  life  centers  around  his  love  for  the 
soil.  The  land  influences  Wang  Tuang 
persistently,  and  from  it  he  eventually 
wrests  a  living.  He  hoards  his  silver,  and 
becomes  wealthy  which  enables  him  to 
take  a  second  wife  into  his  house. 

"His  sons  are  a  disappointment  to  him. 
They  are  educated  and  wealthy  but  not 
one  has  his  father's  love  for  the  soil.  At  the 
side  of  the  dying  man,  the  sons  plan  to 
sell  the  land  and  move  to  the  city,  where, 
as  rich  men,  they  will  live  well  on  the 
money  their  father  has  wrangled  from  the 
earth. 

"It  is  a  simple,  clear,  and  honest  narrative. 
There  is  a  dignity  of  style  and  an  easy 
flow  of  language.  The  characters  are  well 
depicted  and  the  fine  details  make  a  scene 
in  which  men  and  women  meet,  move, 
grow,  and  act  upon  one  another  as  in  real 
life 

"Mrs.  Buck  knows  her  subject  thoroughly. 
She  has  lived  intimately  among  just  such 
people.  She  manages  to  write  a  successful 
book  through  the  development  of  situations 
and  the  drawing  of  conclusions.  'Good 
Earth'  is  a  book  you  should  surely  read. 
It  is  absorbing,  intensely  interesting,  and 
on  the  whole,  most  unusual." 
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Another  book  highly  recommended, 
is  Willa  Cather's  latest,  "Obscure  Destinies." 
This  book  reveals  in  fascinating  manner, 
the  art  for  which  Miss  Cather  is  so  well 
known,  that  of  characterization.  The  book 
consists  of  three  stories,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  the  American  Middle  West. 
Each  deals  with  an  ordinary,  humble  char- 
acter in  his  last  years. 

"Neighbor  Rosicky,"  the  first  story,  intro- 
duces a  kind,  languid,  lovable  old  gentleman 
and  his  family.  He  is  the  type  of  man 
rare  in  this  day  of  pretense,  selfishness, 
and  racketeering,  but  we  try  to  believe 
his  type  still  exists. 

"Old  Mrs.  Harris,"  is  a  pathetic,  proud 
old  Jewish  woman  who  accepts  pity  from 
no  one,  lives  her  own  tragic  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,   and   dies   an    honest   simple   old 
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SONNET 

I  wonder  if  you've  noticed  my  array 

Of  palest  pinks,  and  lavenders,  and  blues, 

And  seen  now  it  contrasts  witk  your  display* 

Of  crasking  and  reverberating  hues. 

Your  scarlet,  like  a  vagrant  gipsy's  sKoe 

Twirling  tkrougk  tke  gold  of  summer  noons 

Flaskes,  disappears,  returns  to  view, 

As  if  bewitcked  by  gay,  barbaric  tunes; 

Wkile  my  prosaic  tones  are  gatkered  in 

To  faskion  droning  melodies  tkat  ring 

Of  stifled  di  earns,  wkick  sometime  migkt  kave  been 

Tke  glory  of  a  soul  tkat  yearned  to  sing. 

Tke  world  soon  tires  of  pastels,  so  tkey  say. 

I  felt  it  ....  all  too  poignantly,  today. 

—  Gertrude  Harty,  S.  E.  3 


QUI     >' 
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THE  MAPLE 


I've  ever  said  that  in  my  line  of  forbears 

That  backward  stretches  into  distant  past 
There  must  have  been  a  worshipper  of  fire —  ' 

Perhaps  a  high-priest  at  those  altars  vast; 
For  ever  since  the  days  of  childish  dreaming, 

The  sight  of  fire  has  set  my  soul  aflame, — 
Each  upward-seeking  blaze,  so  pure,  so  cleansing, 

Spoke  of  a  life  rid  of  all  sin  and  shame. 

Today  as  I  came   from   the  dusky  woodland 

And  saw  before  me  on  the  distant  height 
A  maple  tree  aglow  with  red  and  yellow, — 

With  flash  of  gold  and  Same  of  fire  alight, 
I  sensed  that  age-old  urge  of  adoration, — 

I  felt  I  must  not  stand  before  it,  shod, 
It  was,  in  truth  a  "burning  bush"  enkindled, 

My  soul  at  once  was  on  its  knees  to  God. 


woman,  leaving  her  daughter  and  grand- 
children to  struggle  on  without  her. 

"Two  Friends"  is  the  story  of  two 
business  men  whose  friendship  for  one 
another  is  a  silent  beautiful  understanding 
of  which  only  men  are  capable.  The  friend- 
ship terminates  when  politics  enter  their 
lives  and  it  leaves  one  with  a  sadness  such 
as  only  death  might  bring. 

The  three  stories  are  well  written.  You 
are  left  with  the  comfortable  feeling  of 
having  met  for  a  short  time  three  persons 
whom  you  would  like  to  know  better. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  member  of 
our  college  to  waste  a  period,  with  such  a 
fine  library  near  at  hand.  Browse  around 
and  find  out  what  there  is  on  the  literature 
shelves.  Gain  as  much  information  as  you 
can.  As  prospective  teachers  you  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  modern  literary 
world. 

—  Frances  O'Neill,  Soph.  J.  B. 


REFLECTIONS 


The    night    is   a   velvet    curtain 

To   the  stage  of   the  world. 

The  actors  in  the  play  have  loud  voices, 

But    the    orchestra    sings    softly 

Between    the    acts. 

II 
Life    is   like   an   apple    tree. 
It    blooms    in    the    spring. 
And  forms  little  hard  green   friendships, 
Which    ripen, 
And    die, 
And   fall   off. 

—  Eleanor  Rogers,  S.  /.  4 


Thoreau's  Home 


Thoreau's  many  admirers  frequently 
visit  the  woodland  scenes  of  Walden  over 
which  the  hermit  once  held  sway,  and  where 
his  home  still  stands. 

In  a  deserted  spot,  free  from  the  noise 
of  the  village,  stands  a  pyramid-shaped 
pile  of  rocks  erected  by  his  friends  in 
memory  of  his  inspirational  life.  Below  in 
a  hollow  can  be  seen  the  sparkling,  blue- 
green  waters  of  the  lake.  Ascending  the 
sandy  banks  are  Nature's  green  tapestries. 
Beyond  the  fringe  of  murmuring  pines  is 
painted  in  more  vivid  colors  the  foliage  of 
shapely  maples  and  shaggy  underbrush. 
Reflected  in  the  water  is  the  cloudless  blue 
canopy  of  the  heavens.  A  home  like  this 
is  a  masterpiece  such  as  only  men  like 
Thoreau  know  how  to  appreciate.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  his  works  are  such  sincere 
reflections  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

—  Olive    Berlied,  F.  E.  3 


